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IMMORTALITY. 





Mibi quidem nunquam persuaderi potuit, animos, dum in corporibus essent mortali- 
bus, vivere ; cum exissent ex iis emori —Cicero De Senecture. 

















Quod si in hoe erro, quod animos hominum immortales esse credam, lubentur erro. 


Ini. 





| aw approaching the end of my earthly existence. Soon will the 
shaft of the king of terrors pierce my heart, and | shall be summoned 
to lie down in silence with the countless millions who have preceded 
me. This body, in which I now take so much delight, shall lose its 
yoodly proportions and become the food of the loathsome earth-worm. 
Mv memory shall perish from the earth, and the place that now knows 
me shall know me no more forever. ‘The hopes and fears, the joys 
ind sorrows of the present state, shall no longer agitate me. Not 
uly am J to enter the dead future, but all who are now living must 
sooner or later pass the same road, as all who have lived have done 
wfore them. ‘Though the ties of friendship bind us firmly to earth, 
Neath can sunder them with ease and hurry us away. T hough Power 
may place in our hand the sceptre of rule, it will soon be snatched 
from us. Pleasure may encircle our brows with her joyous garland, 
but it will soon fade. ‘The tolling bell, the open grave, and the sepul- 
chral mound, all speak to us impressively of our fate. 

From that distant unknown world no traveler has ever returned to 
lisclose its profound mysteries. ‘The eye of mortal has never seen 
t. No breeze from its gloomy groves has ever conveyed a sound to 
juman ear. No spirit of de parted friend has ever returned at the 
midnight hour to describe its invisible scenes, or sound the note of 
warning. 

When the hour of my departure from earth arrives, shall my soul 
‘leep with my body in eternal unconsciousness’ Shall the ethereal 
“park that has so long animated me cease to be? Shall the spirit 
lepart from the mouldering tenement of clay, as the fragrance from the 
withering flowers of Autumn? Universal Nature answers, No! She 


leclares, with a voice that should startle every infidel, “ Man, thou 
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shalt never die'” Yes, we are immortal—the soul that guides my 
hand this moment as | write, though now it inhabits a house of clay, 
shall not die when that house 1s taken down, but shall remove to ap. 
other abode, where no obstruction will be offered to its perfect action, 
When the sun shall be blotted from heaven, and all the stars grow 
dim, it will be just entering on that course which terminates only with 
Eternity. 

As evidence of the immortality of the soul, | offer the following 


reasons: ‘ 
1. The universal belief in a future state, and the innate dread of 


annihilation. 

On examining the records of the past, we find that all nations have 
had some idea of the future existence of the soul. The Greeks and 
the Romans had their Hades, with its two divisions, Elysium and 
‘Tartarus, the one the abode of the good, full of beauteous groves and 
gently-rippling streams, where spring perpetual reigned—the other the 
fearful prison-house of the bad, where flowed oblivious Lethe and the 
gloomy Cocytus—where Tityus furnished “ eternas dapes” to the 
yreedy vulture, and the daughters of Danaus in vain strove to fill w 
the brim the ever leaking urns. The Indian at the present day looks 
forward with joyful anticipation to the hour when he shall enter the 
hunting-ground prepared for him by the Great Spirit, where game will 
be abundant, and the pale-face shall no longer trouble him. Sustained 
by this hope, he laughs at the cruel tortures inflicted by his enemies, 
and sings his death-song with triumph. If the end of life is the end 
of man, why do the pyramids rear their heads heaven-high the sepul- 
chres of the mighty dead’ Why have heroes bled and _ statesmen 
toiled to win a name in the earth? Why have the altars of every 
god in heathen mythology been heaped with costly offerings, to pur- 
chase future as well as present bliss’? ‘The philosopher in the soli- 
tude of his study, and the poet in the loftiest flight of his inspired 
genius, has panted for a wider sphere of action. 

I appeal to every man: Hast thou ever entered thy closet and com- 
muned with thine own heart? Hast thou ever thought of thy dwell- 
ing in the dust? How cheerless, then, did the idea of non-existence 
seem to thee! Thy soul then whispered to thee, “ Thou art immor- 
tal.” Every wind breathes it in our ear; every day and night teaches 
it. ‘The gentle Spring, the burning Summer, the gulden Autumn, and 
the snowy Winter, impress it upon us. 

Now one of two things must be true ; either the Creator directly 
implanted in the soul this hope of, and belief in, future existence, of 
Nature speaks with so much authority on the subject, as to lead men 
of common understanding to derive these from her teachings. a 
either case, there is a strong probability that this hope will be realized, 
and that this belief is correct. 

Il. The nature of the mind itself. 

I refer not here to the materiality or the immateriality of the soul, 
but to the powers and desires with which it has been gifted by the 

Creator. Some of these powers show, almost conclusively, that the 
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mind was not intended for the present state alone, but for another yet 
wo come. How great is mind, when compared with matter! How 
complicated its structure, (if we may speak of the structure of that 
which is immaterial,) how varied its volitions, how endless its devel- 
opments ! It is not like matter bound by the law of inertia, but is 
forever in motion ; it 1s not confined to its fleshly abode, but soars be- 
yond the regions whose wonders are disclosed by the aid of the tele- 
scope. From star to star it wings its way, and the universe itself 
limits not its flight, but it would take a peep beyond. Now a glance 
at the unfitness of the present state of things to the mind, will furnish 
strong probability that it is to act in another sphere. Does the mind 
seck something firm and unchanging, on which to rest’ Such an ob- 
ject cannot be found ; change is written on every thing of earth. The 
adamantine rocks and everlasting hills crumble and decay ; the proud- 
est empires and most powerful states perish; the world itself is to be 
burned. Does it seek something worthy of itself? Earth produces 
not that thing. Seek it from pole to pole, on land and sea, you will 
not find it. Wealth is but a bauble—Power a shadow—Pleasure a 
mockery—Reputation a breath. ‘The experience of the men of all 
time bears witness to the truth of what | affirm. Who has ever been 
satisfied? The scholar has searched with care the musty volumes of 
antiquity, and pored until the midnight hour over the wild theories and 
deep speculations of philosophy. He has enriched himself with the 
choicest gems from every store of learning. He has left no recess of 
Nature’s labyrinth unexplored. The telescope has given him a view 
of mighty worlds and systems without number circling in the im- 
mensity of space, and the microscope has opened his eye to the thou- 
sand animalcule in every drop of water. ‘The names and properties 
of every vegetable, the structure and habits of every animal in crea- 
tion are known to him, and Nature presents almost no mystery in her 
phenomena: yet he is not content; when his eye glazes in death, he 
feels, with Newton, that he has but picked up here and there a pebble 
upon the shore of the ocean of truth. He longs to know more; he 
longs to have the opportunity of ranging on angel wings through the 
universe, of looking down from the heights of heaven upon the beau- 
ties of creation, and of pushing his investigations onward and still on- 
ward. Is it not probable that this privilege, which he so highly es- 
teems, will be granted him? | think it is: it would be an imputation 
upon the wisdom and benevolence of Him who made and rules the 
world, to suppose that he has set before the human soul a field of 
boundless extent, scattering profusely the beauties and wonders which 
Omnipotence alone can form; that he has given that soul an irrepressi- 
ble desire to explore this field, together with all the faculties requisite ; 
but that he has at the same time forbidden it to penetrate beyond the 
outer limits, 

III. There is no reason for supposing that death destroys the soul. 

We know not that a single atom of created matter has ever been, 
or ever will be destroyed. Though, Proteus-like, it may change its 
forms ten thousand times, it still exists: in nature we see the process 
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of decay and restoration continually going on. ‘The dark forest springs 
up and flourishes on the ruins of the groves of ages long since past . 
and though now it may toss its giant limbs to heaven, defying the blast 
of the tornado, very soon it will be gone. The flowers that adorn the 
fields in summer are withered by the early frosts of autumn, only to 
spring up in new beauty when the vernal breeze is felt and the joyous 
earth puts on her mantle of green. ‘Thus the whole vegetable world 
undergoes a complete change every few years. So it is with animal 
life: the body of the living creature comes to the light, increases in 
strength and size, for a longer or shorter period, as the case may be, 
and then wastes away till it mingles, undistinguished, with its native 
dust: and yet no part of it is lost; it forms new relations, and enters 
into new combinations with other substances, but is still in existence, 
Since, then, no particle of unthinking matter, which is worthless and 
vile, is destroyed, what reason have we for believing that every atom 
(if | may be allowed such an expression) of what we call spirit, which 
guides the corporeal and senseless, is annihilated’? There is, in my 
view, none—such an opinion is absurd, Is there any thing in the na- 
ture of the event itself, which we call death, to cause the being of the 
soul to cease? We are conscious of the existence of the living prin- 
ciple within, from its manifestations through the organs of the body 
These manifestations cease, then, of course, at death. ‘Two impor- 
tant questions here arise, and the point in debate turns upon the an- 
swer. When the organs of the body are impaired, do the faculties of 
the soul suffer proportionably ’ Is a suspension of the action of the 
bodily organs evidence of the destruction of the living agent ? 

(1.) When the organs of the body are impaired, do the faculties of 
the soul suffer proportionably ? It can be plainly shown that the mind 
is entirely independent of the body. Sometimes, when the latter has 
been brought, by protracted disease, to extreme weakness, the former 
has exhibited indications of surprising and unwonted vigor. The one 
often appears rather to be a dead weight on the energies and powers 
of the other, a clog, ever disturbing and throwing into disorder its 
nice mechanism. ‘The body is but the instrument of the soul, often 
injured, sometimes unfitted for use, and finally entirely destroyed. 
The microscope is but another eye for man, imperfect, \ eoath as 


the work of mortals must be, when compared with that of Infinite 
Wisdom. We may walk with a cork leg as really as with one of 
flesh and blood, though not as well. We may feel an object with a 
stick in our hand, not so acutely, to be sure, as with the hand alone, 
because the latter is more intimately connected with the mind than the 


former. Cut off a man’s finger—he is as much a man as ever. Cut 


off an arm or a leg—he is still the same ; and so, as Horace plucked 
the hairs, one by one, from the tail of the horse, I might strip the 
covering, bit by bit, from the soul of man, without injuring it in the 
least. So long as the organs of the body remain in a perfect state, 
the soul acts through them ; when they are destroyed, the evidence 
of its action of course ceases, but not on that account the reality of it 
The action of the body is dependent on external objects; the ey? 
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sees only when there is light and something to look at ; the ear hears 
only when a body is struck and atmosphere is present to convey the 
vibrations to the tympanum; and so with all the senses. But the 
mind, shutting out every external obj ct, can hold communion with it- 
self, calling before it the forms of the distant and dead, winging its 
way back to the scenes of by-gone years, scanning the mysterious fu- 
ture. and reveling in its own fanciful creations. , 

(2.) Is a suspension of the action of the bodily organs an evidence 
of the destruction of the living agent’? Far from it. How very like 
death is the state of sleep! The eye sees not—the ear hears ‘not— 
the limbs move not—every muscle is at rest: the nerves, the swift 
messengers of the brain, conveying sensations to and from all parts ot 
the body, lay aside for a time their usual activity, and were it not for 
the mere beating of the pulse, there would be no indication of animal 
life. But while the outward organization is in this state of quies- 
cence, the soul may be pursuing its airy phantoms, limited in its flight 
only by the bounds of the universe: it may be holding converse with 


absent friends ; gazing with delight on familiar fuces : trembling with 


fear and transported with rage ; in short, in the highest state of activ- 
ity. Instances almost without number, of partial drowning, trances, 
injuries of the brain, &c., might be adduced, all tending to establish 
the fact, that the mind, although giving evidence of its existence 
through the corporeal organs, is nevertheless wholly independent of 
these for that existence. It may be asked, Why give this argument, 
which is at the most but negative, so much prominence’? | answer, 


Because the only reason which can be urged, with any degree of 
plausibility, in favor of annihilation, is the intimate connection be- 
tween the soul and the body, and the alledged probability, that when 
the one goes to ruin the other goes to ruin with it. ‘This has been a 
favorite argument with infidels at all times, though it has been shown, 
as I think, to have little or no foundation. 

The above are a few of the arguments for the soul's immortality, 
that may be derived from the light of nature, unassisted by revelation. 
They amount, it is true, to a mere probability, but a probability so 
strong, that every man is bound to act. ‘To this same conclusion, the 
philosophers of old groped their way amid the darkness of paganism. 
Surveying the various changes that were taking place about them, and 
then turning their attention within, and marking the workings of their 
own spirits, they judged that the soul was immortal, and proclaimed 
this truth openly to the world. Their judgment has been sustained 
by the voice of those who have followed them. Every new discovery 
in science has added to the strength of the argument, tll such a blaze 
of light is concentrated about the truth, that those who remain uncon- 
vinced may justly be charged with stubbornness. 

Only on the supposition that the soul is immortal, and that ano- 
ther state of existence awaits us, can we account for the facts that 
present themselves daily to our view. Men in all ages have seen 
with astonishment vice triumphing over virtue. While the one revels 
inthe palaces of haughty monarchs, and commands the homage of 
the multitude, the other toils in the lowly cottage, disregarded afid 
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despised. ‘The man who gives the reins to his ambition and strides 
on through fields of blood, valuing a crown more than a million lives, 
and trampling with contempt on expiring liberty, is lauded by the 
poet and the historian, while he in whose soul burns the purest patn- 
otism, and whose highest aim is his country’s good, is led in igno- 
miny to the scaffold, or finishes his life on the field of battle, contend. 
ing for human right. Innocence sighs and groans within the walls of 
a dungeon, while guilt stalks unblushingly amid the rich and the great: 
Benevolence is itself reduced to want, whilst Avarice beholds its 
heaps of unused gold constantly increasing : Humility, in lowly garb, 
excites the pity or contempt of the multitude, while Pride attracts the 
gaze and wins the admiration of all. But not thus shall it always be; 
the day of reckoning is at hand: when Virtue shall lift up her head 
with exultation, and Vice call on the rocks and mountains to crush 
her—when the former, with a golden crown and a robe of white, shall 
enter the abode of happiness, but the latter shall go where eternal 
darkness and despair reign. 

If we are immortal, how important does life become to us, how in- 
significant the world! “ Life is real, life is earnest!” We are has- 
tening fast “ to that bourne from which no traveler e’er returns,” but 
we go not to non-entity. And what is more important still, our situa- 
tion there is determined by our conduct here. How tremendous the 
thought! My destiny during those interminable ages is depending on 
my course during this brief moment of existence. J am wnamortal. 
Hence, then, every debasing thought, every unholy word, every mean 
action! ‘This state, when compared to the one to come, in duration, 


is as nothing to infinity—in value, as a grain of sand to a universe of 
gold. Rob me, then, of wealth, of pleasure, of power, and of repu- 
tation, but give me virtue here, and hereafter Immortality. 


LIFE. 
A TRANSLATION. 
1. It. 
Anp what is Life’ a vision fair, _ The Good, the Beautiful, the True, 
But fleeting, false, and vain, Here hold no lasting sway ; 
Where Disappointment colors all | Nature herself bears solemn proof 
With sorrow and with pain. That all must pass away. 


ul. Iv. 
A changeful scene, replete with wo, The Heart, poor wanderer here, 
A journey, dark and drear, Lies cold within its shell ; 
Without one single ray of light, Its music hushed, its accents mute— 
The dismal path to cheer. "Tis withered by a spell. 





v. 
Hail, thou deliverer, Death ! 
The wise man's only friend— 
Thou—of many a lonely life, 
Thou—art the glorious end. 
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THEORETICAL VERSUS PRACTICAL MEN. 


Men may be divided into two classes—the practical and the theo- 
retical. The influence which practical men exert is active, and is 
therefore seen. The influence which theoretical men exert, inas- 
much as they are concerned with principles, is passive or silent, and 
is therefore unseen. To appreciate the worth of the former, we have 
only to use our senses; to appreciate the worth of the latter, we must 
use our reason. And here it is where error creeps in. We are so 
prone to judge of this world merely by what we see, that we forget 
that all that is exhibited to the eye is but the scum upon the surface ; 
the outward expression, if | may so call it, of an inner world. Hence, 
if we would judge correctly, our senses alone are not sufficient. We 
must go beyond the mere exterior, and examine more deeply into the 
philosophy of things. But this many are unwilling to do. They 
prefer to use their senses rather than their reason. With such, then, 
theoretical men must ever expect to be little esteemed. Just as it is 
in the drama, as the several parts are introduced, they at once attract 
our notice ; our minds become wholly engrossed with what merely 
passes before us ; we forget all about previous design, hidden wires, 
secret strings, and all the magic paraphernalia of the stage. So, on 
the great theatre of life ; practical men are those who move before 
the eve and interest the attention, while philosophers, and those who 
operate upon the world by a secret or secondary influence, take the 
place of the hidden machinery. Hence they are not seen; their 
worth is not appreciated, and it becomes the glory of many to be 
called merely practical. Butis this right’? May not the man whose 
influence is unseen, the results of which cannot be stated in precise 
numbers, may not such a one be actually doing more good than he 
who prides himself upon his practical talent. 

The practical man does but begin where the theoretical man leaves 
off. It is the latter who discovers truth, while the former only acts 
in accordance with it. ‘To whom, then, are we most indebted’ To 
the man who from the mists of ignorance brings out useful and en- 
during knowledge, orto the man who merely applies what is put into 
his hands? Who, I ask, deserves the more credit, as we are borne 
safely along over the ocean’s waves, the pilot or he who first con- 
structed the chart, the compass, and the chronometer, and taught their 
uses’ But the discoverer is lost sight of, while we give our thoughts 
and our thanks to the man without philosophy, without originality — 
the mere practitioner. Often is it the case that a pastor labors with 
his people for years, it may be, and sees no apparent good resulting 
therefrom. By-and-by there comes along an Evangelist who knows 
little or nothing about the philosophy of the Bible, or the doctrines 
therein contained. He prides himself upon his practical! talent, and 
always preaches in a hortatory style, because he always must. But, 
lo! he speaks, and the Church are aroused, the Spirit of God is 
poured out, and sinners are brought by scores into the kingdom. Te 
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the man who judges by sense, the Evangelist, humanly speaking, 
seems worthy of all the honor. He is cried up in enthusiastic terms, 
as the good, the faithful, the successful. But the ‘man who uses his 
reason sees clearly where the honor belongs. It is the faithful pas. 
tor, who cleared up the rugged ground, tilled the soil, sowed the seed, 
watched over its growth,—and all that the Evangelist has done is 
simply to harvest the pastor’s crops. Never mind, faithful man ; the 
fullness of the harvest only indicates the extent of thy labors ; and 
though we do not see, yet God sees, and can appreciate, labors such 
as thine. What would you think of the weather-cock, which should 
pride itself on its lofty elevation, and, as it swung round and round, 
should glory, like the practical man, in its happy adaptation to the 
times. Might you not remind it that it was glorying in being 
ported,—that it had forgotten its dependence upon materials ade 4 
Let it leave its base, and see what it will come to. This, then, in 
fine, is the glory of the practical man, that “ others labor, and he en- 
ters into their labors.” 

Stull further, with regard to men who study principles merely ; may 
there not be a presumption in their favor, from the fact that their in- 
fluence is hidden. ‘They operate behind the curtain,—they act upon 
the world through others. Such is the influence which teachers ex- 
ert. Such is a mother’s influence ; through her son she may bless or 
curse the world. All the littl influences which are brought to bear 
in the formation of one's character, may be, in a certain sense, charge- 
able with the acts of that one’s after life. But who shall estimate 
these influences? Who can tell what a tremendous power they may 
have had, while we thought but little of them? ‘That is not of the 
most consequence which thrusts itself most upon the attention ;— 
that is not of the greatest importance which makes the greatest noise. 
The dashing rivulet, as it bounds along over its stony bed, gives am- 
ple evidence of its own shallowness, But when you see a stream 
moving forward, with no spray upon its surface, slowly and silently, 
as if conscious of its real dignity, you feel at once that there is depth 
and power. So with the every-day man, compared with him who 
searches into the philosophy of things,—who deals in principles, in- 
stead of merely isolated facts. Moreover, such men operate on too 
large a scale to have their influence taken in ata single view. He 
who gives to the world a truth, influences the world forever, for truth 
is eternal. No man who, searching amid ignorance and error, brings 
to light a single hidden principle, lives for his age alone ; and though 
he may not now be appreciated, yet he will be, when in the long re- 
sults of time it shall be seen what he has accomplished. 1 shall be 
pardoned for introducing the name of Luther—a name which, though 
often referred to, is yet one which, from this very fact, stands before us 
as an unmistakable proof how truly Luther was not a man of his own 
day. ‘The good which he did cannot be cooped up into the narrow 
limits of a physical life. He lives for all time, and the more we see 
of the blessed fruits of his labors, the more we love the man. With 
the past before us, we can now throw ourselves back into the period 
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when the Reformation was dawning upon the world. Now we can 
appreciate the means God was using for bringing it about. Moving 
among the pe ople of those times, we see the influences which are at 
work. and while all around heed not the little events 


. and are ignorant 
of what they are developing, we, as it were, 


favored with the spirit 
of prophecy, look forward mto the future, see the bearing of these 


little things and the ir blessed re sults, Now we duly appreciate the 
life of Luther; now we put the true value upon hidden influence 


little things receive their due attention; motes are magnified into 


INportanes Men, 


therefore, whose influence is hidden and far-reaching, 
yn ct to he appre lated now, They may be 


mountains ; trifles are dignified with the highest 


must not ex- 
\ rt garde d by soTne as lead- 
ing almost useless lives. But let them remember that their reward is 
to come hereafter; if not in this world, sure ly in the next. Ah! 
samisjudging world. ‘True worth often goes for litte or nothing, 
while the really undeserving are sometimes elevated to the loftiest 
stations. But there is a day of reckoning coming. God will set all 
things right. “There will then be a mighty overturning of men's opin- 
ions; and, as we look back upon the affairs of this world and the 
views we here held, we shall be, methinks, almost as much surprised 
at our folly as at God's wisdom. 

Once more ; it is more generally among the practical that we find 
wrong-thinkers. It is always against those who take a superticial 
view of things that we have to contend. When men hold their minds 
down to the truth, and get at the principles involved, they are not so 
much in danger of being led into error; but when they busy them- 
selves with me rely external tsolated facts, the danger is greater. The 


this 


reason ot such men is exceedingly poor, in the first place, because 
their minds are not disciplined ; and secondly, because they have no 
starting-point—no logical premises from which to draw their conelu- 
sions Hlere. the nh, may you look lor new- fanvled notions, shallow 
speculations, and pernicious doctrines ; while the great healing and 
conservative influence issues from that other class—those who hold 
fast to principles. It is among the practical that you find Utilitarians. 
In fact, the one implies the other. ‘They would see some apparent 
good, some practical end resulting from all things. They care not for 
this influence behind the scene. ‘They must see it, or they utter their 
denunciations. Possibly they might say to you, What is the good of 
yon public green? How many be autiful edifices might be reared 
thereon! What a fine rent they would comm: und ' flow many poor 
laborers might be furnished with employme nt! Or they would turn 
Niagara Falls into a vast reservoir of power tor the ¢ arrying of water- 
looms, But the y care not, nor do the sy know, what an influe nce pub- 
lic greens may have in mouk ling the city mind, or how much Niagara 
iiay be doing towards the formation of national character. 

Finally, it is well for American students that they live at an age 
and ina country in which they are not in danger of going to e ither 
extreme. Here the philosophic ‘al is united to the practical. On the 
one hand we feel the need of a knowledge of books. Even those 
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religious denominations, which once held more directly to the qualif. 
cation of the clergy by the gifts of the Spirit, have long since found, 
that with the teachings of the Spirit must also be united the teachings 
of philosophy ; and, in accordance with their better judgment, they 
have established their own seminaries of learning. Nor are we ip 
danger, on the other hand, of running into that other extreme, and be- 
coming so much absorbed in books as to lose all relish for the practi- 
cal. Unlike many European scholars, we are in no danger of be. 
coming so abstract and philosophical as to forget our personal wants, 
and actually to require the attention of others to keep us decently in 
the world. The circumstances into which we are thrown will pot 
admit of this. Here a harmonious proportion is given to character 
Holding on to the principles of truth with the one hand, we may scat- 
ter the blessings of knowledge with the other. 


L. H. R. 


THE DYING GIRL IN A STRANGER LAND. 


On, tell me not that I must die,— 
That death is speeding through each vein,— 
That when the smiling Spring returns 
I shall not bloom with health again. 
Oh, say not that the Autumn leaves 
Will fall upon my early tomb, 
And that the wintry winds will blow, 


Ere flowers above my grave shall bloom. 


I know that each loved friend will weep 
As freely, bitterly, for me, 
As though the Summer breezes played 
Amid each dark green forest-tree ; 
And strangers’ hands, with soothing care, 
Will wipe the death-damps from my brow, 
And strangers’ tears will fall for one 
Who's far from home and kindred now. 


But, oh! though soft the voices are, 
Which fall so gently on mine ear, 
They're not the same which, years ago, 
In sunny youth, I loved to hear. 
And oft, when all around is still, 
And sleep steals o'er my troubled brain, 
On Fancy’s wings I soar away, 


And join my early friends again. 


I hear each well-remembered voice, 
Just as it sounded years ago,— 





















THE DYING GIRL IN A STRANGER LAND 





I stand upon the river's brink, 
And watch its ever-murmuring flow. 
Again I roam at early dawn, 
Amid the vales and meadows fair ; 
* Again I pluck the sweet wild flowers, 
And weave them in my waving hair 


And then, when from those templed hills 
I catch the sunset's golden gleam, 
I wake to find the vision fled, 
And weep because ‘tis but a dream 
Oh, take me to my father-land, 
I cannot die here all alone, 
Where nought will cheer my dreamless bed, 


Except the wild bird's evening moan. 





I'd rather sleep where first o'er mo 
Life's bright and sunny morning smiled, 
And where my mother oft will come, 


To sorrow for her loved lost child 


; There, where the birds of spring are heard 
Warbling amid the dark pine tree, 

And where the river's rippling tide 

Will sing a solemn dirge for me 


































"Twas night—the shades of evening fell, 
And daylight fled away, 


a er EB ne 


And strangers gathered round the couch 
Where the dying stranger lay. 

She spoke ;—the watchers bent them down, 
To catch the last low tone 

She still was dreaming of her friends, 

And childhood’s early home 


A geutle voice falls on mine ear, 
A soft hand on my brow ; 

My mother, tell me, is it you 
Who watches by me now ’ 
And will you, when my spirit’s gone 

To its home beyond the sky, 
Say, will you to the friends at hore 
Carry my long goed-bye! 


There, far off in my native land, 
They'll watch for me in vain, 

For never in my father’s halls 

Shall I be seen again. 
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But, mother, when you sit alone, 
At the close of some bright day, 

I'll come to you, all silently, 

When you think I’m far away. 





I'll nestle closely to your side, 
And whisper in your ear,— 

You'll think of what I tell you now, 
And know that J am near. 

There's music, mother, in the air, 
And loudly does it swell, 

‘Tis music from the epirit-land ! 


Blest mother, fare thee well! 
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The south wind through the lattice stole, 
And fanned her pale cold brow, 

But winds of evening have no power 
‘To rouse the sullerer now ; 

For death had quenched the vital spark, 
The cords of life were riven, 

And she who wept for her earthly home 

Had found a home in Heaven ! 


EVANGELINE—BY LONGFELLOW. 


Omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit utile dulci, 
Lectorem delectando pariterque monendo. 
Hic meret wra liber Sosiis ; hic et mare transit, 

Et longum noto scriptori prorogat wvur. Horace. 


Glorious indeed is the world of God around us, but more glorious the world of (od 
within us. ‘There lies the land of song—there lies the Poet's native land. The river 
of life that flows through streets tumultuous, bearing alung so many gallant hearts, © 
many wrecks of humanity ;—the many homes and households, each a little world a 
itself, revolving round its fireside as a central sun: all forms of human joy and suffer. 
ing, brought into that narrow compass: and to be in this, and to be a part of this 
acting, thinking, rejoicing, sorrowing with his fellow-men ;—such, such should be the 
Poet's life! Hyrenion. 









a 
Tue gentle craft of Poesie has few followers and few admirers in 
our land. The genius of this nation is one of action rather than of 
thought, Our institutions, civil, social and religious, bear the impress 
of an active, energetic spirit. Their founders were actors, more tha [i 


thinkers—men, whose lives were passed in the field, among the bus) 
avocations of life, rather than in contemplation and the quiet of the 
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study «chamber. ‘Their supporters, bound by the strong ties of com- 
mon purposes and common interests to stre ngthe n and sustain them, 
are men of every nation and of every rank. They are hurried into 
the tumultuous tide of business and of daily toil, for the most part by 
pressing nece ssities and bitter wants, or by the influential impulses of 
enterprise and competition. Wealth and parade und action are the 
common goal—the common acme of their ambition. The Actual and 
the Real are allinallto them. Be yond the bounds of these the ‘y never 
care to pass—the shining portals of the Unseen and the Ideal they 
never care to enter, Utility—brawny, muscular, palpable Utility—is 
the universal watchword. 

Such a condition of affairs is unfavorable to the success of our 
national Literature, and peculiarly unfavorable to the success of our 
national Poetry. There are few who admire—fewer still who appre- 
ciate—the retired and silent efforts of those who toil for the advance- 
ment of our intellectual interests. ‘The great mass of the people have 
other objects to awaken their attention and to excite their enterprise. 
Life, with its many earnest voices and its many pressing duties, 
ever summoning them aw: ay from the seclusion and the silence of 
cuiet meditation. Like Gallio of old, they care for none of these 
things. Even our Representatives deny to the half-famished author 
that protection which they are quick to afford to every other interest. 
And as a natural consequence of such a state of things, our Literature, 
and particularly our Poetry, must be the result rather of detached ef- 
forts than of the steady labors of a life-time, devoted to the pursu- 
ance of that single object. And this is the fact. Our poems are 
mostly sheaves of separate thoughts, hastily gleaned from the stubbled 
fields and barren highways of life. ‘They are mostly the stray me- 
mentoes of occasional hours, stolen from the world, and devoted to 
sweet and retired thought. 


18 


Poetry, considered as an art, requires for its successful cultivation 
a spirit endowed with earnest emotions and imbued with fervent love 
for all that is beautiful or sublime in nature and in thought—a full and 
accurate knowledge of the power and grace and melody of language, 
and extensive and precise attainments in general literature and science. 
\s an art, it must be made the subject of discriminating and long-con- 
tinued study. ‘The graces and elegancies both of style and of ex- 
pression, Which form no minor charm in modern as well as ancient 
poetry, are not of instantaneous or sudden growth—they are rather the 
gradual results of careful and thorough cultivation. Unfortunate sly for 
American literature, the time and opportunities necessary to suc h cul- 
tivation have been rarely obtained. Our Poets are mostly engaged in 
other more lucrative or more effectual pursuits—Poetry is ‘but their oc- 
casional pastime. Bry ant has de ‘voted to the Muse s but fe Ww hours, 
taken from a life-time occ upied with the severer duties and more ar- 
duous labors of a prominent, partisan, editorial station. Willis, since 
his earlier years, has written comparatively little, mostly to fill the 
poetical column of the Mirror, or to give new zeal to the pages of 
some flagging Magazine. The poems of Sprague and Halleck—im- 
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mured as their authors are, within the prison-like walls of counting. 
houses, and engaged in the ungenial concerns of trade—are only the 
records of casual seasons, passed in the welcome retirement and silen 
meditations of the studio. 

Professor Longfellow, however, is an exception. ‘The daily duties 
and responsibilities of his station have neither abated his zeal NOr Op- 
posed any barrier to his inclination for the careful cultivation of this 
nice and difficult art. He has devoted to it years of patient study and 
persevering effort. His mind is stored with the countless treasures of 
modern as well as ancient literature. He is rich in abundance and va- 
riety of thought and sentiment. His imagery is vivid and natural— 
his style, flowing and elegant—his expression, chaste and beautiful. 

It is this quality which we are prone to admire the most in Long. 
fellow. He is preeminently the poet of the student and the man of 
letters. There are in him that nice perception and that just apprecia- 
tion of beauty and of excellence, as well as that facile expression, 
which are especially the attributes of the polished and thorough 
scholar. Every thing is blended in perfect harmony—every thing is 
beautiful—every thing complete. The lime labor is evident in all his 
productions. Whatsoever faults or deficiencies may be found in them, 
are attributable neither to negligence nor to ignorance, but rather to the 
delicate promptings of a taste, fastidious in refinement, and discrim- 
inating even to a fault, 

EVANGELINE is written in the happiest and richest style of its au- 
thor. It combines, in a rare degree, the beauty and vividness of his 
imagery and comparisons, with the elegance and polish which he has 
acquired by his familiar acquaintance with the lore of other nations 
and of other ages. Its mournful and interesting story—its vivid, natu- 
ral descriptions—its life-like scenes and characters—its poetic and 
artistic excellence—its deep pathos and its burning thoughts, unite to 
form a Poem, rare in beauty, glowing in sentiment, and chaste and 
powerful in expression. 

The main incidents of Evangeline form a portion of the earlier his- 
tory of one of the Provinces of British America. ‘To these inci- 
dents we will revert, currente calamo, as far as may be needful, leaving 
our readers to gain further information from other, more extensive 
sources.* Prior to the year 1755, Acadie, or Nova Scotia, had been 
alternately in the possession of England and France. By the treaty 
of Utrecht, in 1713, it fell into the hands of the English, the French 
inhabitants taking the usual oath of allegiance to the English crowa, 
with the reservation that they should never be compelled to bear arms 
against T’rance. By the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, Cape 
Breton, with its fortifications, was ceded to the French, England still 
retaining possession of Nova Scotia. The inhabitants of this district, 
mostly emigrants from France, were a peaceful, industrious, and happy 
people, engaged in the genial pursuits of agriculture. The Abbé Ray- 


* See Haliburton’s Nova Scotia; Holmes’ Annals, from 1753 to 1773 ; Murray's 
British America ; North American Review, Jan. 1848. 
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nal draws a charming and striking picture of the primitive simplicity 
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and pastoral quiet in which they passed their lives. 

Soon afterwards, dispute arose between the English at Halifax and 
the French at Cape Breton, relative to their boundary-line—the Eng- 
lish claiming the whole country to the St. Lawrence—the French de- 
nving their right to the region north and east of the peninsula. ‘This 
region had beeh partly occupied by France, two forts, Beau Sejour 
and Gaspereau, having been established and garrisoned at the isth- 
mus. ‘These supposed encroachments the English Governor, Law- 
rence, determined to resist; and accordingly, inthe year 1755, ar- 
rangements were made for that purpose with Gov. Shirley, of Massa- 
chusetts. Troops were immediately levied by him at the expense of 
the crown ; and in June they set sail for Nova Scotia, and landed a 
few miles from Beau Sejour. In the beginning of July, siege was 
laid to that fort, and after four days’ bombardment it capitulated, on 
the conditions that the troops might leave the fort with all the honors 
of war, and be transported at the expense of England to Louisburg, 
and that the inhalitants might remain in possession of ther soil on the 
same terms as heretofore. Fort Gaspereau soon after surrendered on 
the same conditions, and the English gained possession of the entire 
country. 

A few of the Acadians having been taken im arms at Beau Sejour 
and Gaspereau, Gov. Lawrence determined, although in direct viola- 
tion of the second article of capitulation, to destroy their settlement, 
and to disperse the inhabitants among the New England and Southern 
Colonies. The design of this movement was to strengthen and en- 
large the English power, and to prevent all further encroachments 
from the French at Cape Breton. This design was approved by the 
\dmirals, Boscawen and Mostwyn, and measures were immediately 
taken to carry it into execution, Col. Winslow and the Massachusetts 
levies being employed for that purpose. In the month of September, 
after harvest-time had passed, the Acadians were summoned to appear 
at their village church in Grand-Pré, under pain of forfeiting their 
possessions in case of absence. They quietly assembled at the ap- 
pointed time, and were immediately surrounded and taken prisoners 
by the English soldiery. Col. Winslow then read the proclamation 
of the Governor, declaring that their lands and possessions were for- 
feited to the crown, and that they were to be banished forever from 
the province. ‘Transports had been already obtained for that purpose, 
and the unhappy Acadians were forced on board as soon as the ar- 
rangements needful for the voyage had been made. ‘The scene of 
embarkation beggars description. From the decks of the vessels they 
heheld their once happy village ravaged by the ruthless invaders, and 
finally burned to ashes. Their church, their houses, their flocks and 
herds, and the productions of their harvests, were alike involved in 
one common and terrible ruin. Such a scene of wanton destruction 
and flagrant outrage has rarely disgraced the annals of any civilized 
nation. 


The wretched victims of this barbaric enormity were immediately 
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conveyed to their respective places of destination, most of them 
being landed in Massachusetts and New York, the remainder in the 
Colonies at the South. ‘Their situation was pitiable in the extreme 
Homeless and hopeless, they wandered from village to village, de. 
pendent upon the inhabitants for sustenance and protection. Their 
destitute condition excited the sympathies of the people, and even 
aroused the attention of the Legislatures of the several States op 
whose shores they had been cast. Active measures were taken, par- 
ticularly in Massachusetts, for their immediate relief and future Sup. 
port.* Finally, at the treaty of Paris, in 1763, France made a com. 
plete surrendry of her North American possessions, and the few sur. 
viving Acadians were suffered to return to their desolated and deserted 
homes 

Such are the most prominent among the historical incidents on which 
Evangeline is founded. The poem commences at a period somewhat 
anterior to the removal, with an animating deseription of the Acadian 
farmers, and of the quiet and beautiful scenes in which their lives 
were passed. ‘The murmuring pines and the hemlocks,—the sombre 
forests, the plaintive music of whose tenebrous and trailing boughs is 
ever blending with the deeper tones of a neighboring ocean,—the fruit- 
ful valley, spotted with meadows and waving grain,—the lowing herds 
and peaceful flocks,—the village, bathed in the still, soft air of sum- 
mer-tide, and vocal with the hum of merry voices, unite to forma 
striking picture of the placid enjoyments of pastoral life,—a picture 
heightened into still lovelier and sweeter beauty by the exalted char- 
acter and simple nobleness of the inhabitants, — 


“ Men whose lives glided on, like rivers that water the wood!ands— 
Darkened by shadows of earth, but reflecting an image of heaven.” 


The most prominent characters of the poem are Evangeline, the 
daughter of Benedict Bellefontaine, and Gabriel Lajeunesse, the son 
of Basil the blacksmith. ‘They were lovers. In childhood they had 
played together on the hill-side—had wandered hand in hand through 
the forest glades, and gathered violets together—had learned the les- 
sons of good Father Felician from the “ self-same book,” and stood to- 


gether within the village smithy, to watch its flickering and sparkling 
flames: and now 


“ He was a valiant youth, and his face, like the face of the morning, 
Gladdened the earth with its light, and ripened thought into action ; 
She was a woman now, with the heart and hopes of a woman.” 


Their betrothal had already taken place—their future home had been 
already built and furnished—worthy René Leblanc, the notary publi 
of the village, had already drawn the formal writings of espousal, and 
the marriage-day had been appointed ; when the startling summons 0 
the English Governor was proclaimed throughout the village. Thea 


* See Reports of the Massachusetts Legislature, from 1756 to 1762. 
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followed the capture and Imprisonment, and finally the embarkation, 
with all the horrors and distress which accompanied that thrilling 
scene. The old man Benedict, subdued in spirit and broken in heart, 
sank down beneath the weight of his afflictions, and died upon the 
harren sea-shore. ‘There th y buried the man of seventy winters, 
pillowed near the crystal sands; and the wild roar of the distant 
surges mingled with the wailing of the solemn congregation, as they 
sung his final dirge. And so they departed to a hopeless exile in a 
distant land,— 


“ Leaving behind them the dead on the shore and the village in ruins!” 


The scene now changes to the distant country of their exile. Mean- 
while the Acadians had been scattered like snow-flakes over all the 
Eastern Colonies. Some had died, sorrowing and broken-hearted ; 
others still dwelt in the region where they landed; and others had 
wandered to the distant South and West, and made their homes in the 
fertile valley of the Mississippi. In the excitement of embarkation, 
Evangeline and Gabriel had been torn asunder, and removed in differ- 
ent vessels to distant and separate lands. Long and wearisome years 
passed away ; and, with Father Felician at her side, Evangeline wan- 
dered from village to village, in patient but fruitless search of the Lost. 
Bereft of a father, and torn away from all she loved and cherished, 
she sorrowed and wept and waited in silence. 


“ Something there was in her life, incomplete, imperfect, unfinished ; 
As if a morning of June, with all ite music and sunshine, 
Suddenly paused in the sky, and, fading, slowly descended 
Into the east again, from whence it late had arisen.” 


At length, guided by flitting rumors, and still attended by the faith- 
ful priest, Evangeline pursued her lonely journey down the beautiful 
Ohio and the Mississippi, to the distant “ Eden of Louisiana.” ‘There, 
surrounded by affluence and happiness, she discovered Basil the black- 
smith, who, with a kindred fragment of the exiled Acadians, had set- 
tled in that beautiful and fertile region. But Gabriel—the loved, the 
lost Gabriel—was not there! Moody and restless and dissatisfied, he 
had left his father’s house, and wandered away on the pathless prairies 
of the Missouri. Thither she hastened, attended by Basil ; and to- 
gether they followed the retreating steps of the Wanderer, till they 
came to the tents of the Jesuit Mission, through which he had already 
passed in his journey to the North. Here Basil departed homeward, 
and Evangeline staid at the Mission, awaiting the expected return of 
Gabriel. The summer passed away; and autumn came, but with it 
came not the Lost. At length, bidding farewell to the Mission, she 
departed, and commenced anew her sorrowing search. 


“ Thus did the long, sad years glide on, and in seasons and places 
Divers and distant far was seen the wandering maiden ;— 
Now in the tents of grace of the meek Moraviat Missions, 


Now in the noisy camps and the battle-fivids of the army, 
VOL. xu 16 
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Now in secluded hamlets, in towns and populous cities. 
Like a phantom she came, aud passed away unremembered.” 


At last, wearied in the fruitless search, Evangeline turned from her 
wanderings, and bent her toil-worn feet toward the city of Penn, 
There the Sunshine of Saint Eulalie became a Sister of Merey. 
With a quiet step and a gentle heart, she sought the abodes of poverty 
and disease, conferring blessings on the living, and paying the last sad 
duties to the dying and the dead. And when pestilence had fallen op 
the city, she “watched by night and by day within the almshouse, 
where the poor and the w retched came to die. One Sabbath morning, 
as she moistened the fevered lips of the living, and closed the sight. 
less eves of the dead, she beheld among the victims of disease ap 
aged man, with thin yray locks upon his temples. It was Gabriel. 
As the beams of morning fell upon his fevered countenance, and 
lighted up his features with the glow of youth, Evangeline recognized 
him; and whispering, “ Gabriel! O my beloved!” she knelt by the 
bed-side of the dying man. Hlis moving lips and trembling eye-lids 
told the tale his tongue refused to utter; and while his spirit passed 
away, Evangeline kissed his pallid features, and pressed his lifeless 
head to her aching bosom, murmuring, “ Father, I thank Thee '” 

And now within the walls of the littke Catholic churchyard in the 
heart of the city, the wearied lovers are sleeping side by side, un- 
known and unnoticed. 


* Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flowing beside them, 
Thousands of throbbing hearts, where theirs are at rest and forever, 
Thousands of aching brains, where theirs no longer are busy, 
Thousands of toiling hands, where theirs have ceased from their labors, 
Thousands of weary feet, where theirs have completed their journey!” 


Thus ends this beautiful and touching tale. We have drawn only 
a feeble outline of its more important incidents, as connected with 
the early history of Nova Scotia. ‘To define or analyze its finer 
shades and more delicate coloring, is neither our desire nor our ex- 
pectation. We are content to gaze and to admire. 

The metrical structure of the poem, however, has been already 
made the subject of much critical comment. The introduction of the 
hexameter into our language has been regarded as an experiment, some- 
what hazardous, alike to the poem and to the author. ‘There are many 
difficulties in the way of such an introduction—difficulties which have 
been felt and avoided hitherto by most of the English as well as 
American poets. Not even the ingenious defense of the hexameter 
by Southey, has induced them to cherish and preserve such a rera 
avis in our land. It is universally acknowledged that the transplanta- 
tion of the Latin and Greek hexameters, with all their rules and 
pauses and figures complete, into our rugged English soil, is imposs'- 
ble. Such a delicate tropical plant can never flourish in our hardy 
septentrional climates It becomes necessary, therefore, to introduce 
into the original hexameter such modifications and changes as will 
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serve to adapt it to the peculiarities of our tongue. These modifica- 
tions and changes seem to us so to impair the strength and the beauty 
of the original as to render it imperfect and unharmonious, and there- 
fore worthless. 

There is a radical difference between the metrical system of the 
ancients and our own. ‘That system was founded on the re gular suc- 
cession of syllables, long or short, by nature or by position. Upon 
such a succession depend in a special degree the force and melody of 
the Latin and Greek hexameters. In the English language, however, 
such an arrangement of syllables has never existed, and never can 
exist, in a metrical poitof view ; and, therefore, from the ve ry nature 
of the case, such hexameters are not ad: upted to that language. 

Our metrical system depends upon the regular alternation of sylla- 
. s, accented and unaccented, and consequently, to avoid the diffic ulty 

e have mentioned, accent has been substituted to supply the place of 
length. ‘They are distine t and unrelated to each other. An accented 
or an unaccented syllable may be either long or short. Whatsoever 
connection may be found in them, is rather the result of accident, 
than the determinate effect of any harmonious relation existing be- 
tween the ancient and the modern metrical systems. The substitu- 
tion of accent, therefore, to supply the place of length, can only obvi- 
ate the difficulty in part, and conseque ntly tends to impair the melody 
of the primitive hexameter, and to degrade it, sermone pedestri, into 
weak and trifling prose. 

The difficulty we have noticed is increased still further by the un- 
avoidable introduction of trochees to supply the place of sponde es in 
the verse. From the very nature of our metrical system, spondees 
are indiscriminately e mploye vd, either as trochees or as iambi; and, 
consequently, the substitution of trochaic, and even of iambic, in the 
room of spondaic feet, is general, and indispensable to the melody of 
our modern hexameter. Southey, however, in addition to this exten- 
sive modification, advocates the use of “ any foot of two or three syl- 
lables at the beginning of a line ; and sometimes, though less fre- 
quently, in the second, third, and fourth place.”* The obvious ten- 
dency of this radical perversion, is to introduce such an irregularity 
of emphasis, and such a variety of cadence, as to impair, in a great 
degree, the me ‘lody and rhythm of the measure. 

Anothe ‘rT important objection to the introduction of the hexameter, is 
found in the vast number of monosyllabic words contained in our lan- 
guage. ‘The difficulty arising from ‘this source is insuperable, Words 
of this class, whenever employed in the construction of the verse, re- 
main, in respect to metre, wholly distinct and sep: arated from each 
other. The *v are, also, for the most part, of equal length, being never- 
theless e mploye «1 indiscriminately as e ither long or short. ‘The feet 
of the verse be ‘come, consequently, dissevere d from each other, and 
dissolved into their ——— nt elements, to the utter destruction of all 
harmony and cadence. ‘This is evidently a great defect. 


* See Preface to * A Vision of Judgment.” 
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But we forbear to press this subject further. To many of our read. 
ers it seems, perhaps, entirely a question of tastes ; and we are there. 
fore in no wise willing to prolong in its discussion the already pro. 
tracted limits of this article. We have merely suggested some fs. 
culties which seem to us to oppose the introduction of the classic 
hexameter into our language. ‘These difficulties have equal force in 
opposition to other classic measures, as far as they are variable in 
emphasis or rhythm. ‘I o the hexameter, however, there are peculiar 
objections, arising both from the enfeebling influence of its double 
endings, and from the unavoidable indefiniteness of its accent and its 
cadences; and, therefore, all attempts to naturalize and anglicize this 
measure, or to construct an English hexameter upon the basis of ya- 
riable feet and accents, must ultimately fail. We cannot but say, with 
the author of ‘The Defense of Poesie, “ Peradventure, with us Eng- 
lishmen, it be too late to admit a new invention of feet and times tha 
our forefathers never used nor ever observed till this day, either In 
their measures or in their pronunciation.” We cannot do otherwise 
than wish, that, for the sake at least of those who have slight ac- 
quaintance with the classic melodies of Homer and of Virgil, some 
other measure had been chosen by the author of Evangeline. While 
we admire the dexterity and the peculiar skill which he has displayed 
in the metrical structure of this poem, yet we would prefer to have 
beheld him wielding the more convenient arms of modern ages, rather 
than the antique pilum of Grecian and of Roman times. And her 
we Close this desultory and protracted article, craving the pardon of 
our wearied readers, and feeling our toil amply repaid if we have done 
aught toward awakening or fostering any interest in this truly beauti- 
ful and touching poem. E. D. M. 


THE STAGE AND THE DRAMA. 


Avr first view, the theatrical art seems nearly allied to the dramatic 
The poetical and the theatrical elements are, in the minds of many, 10 
separably associated. It must be admitted that, in the form of dramatic 
poetry, some of the ingredients of the stage are essential. A dram 
introduces different characters and individuals, all grouped together, 
yet distinct, all involved and connected with some great event in life, 
either tragic or comic; and at the same time, to some is assigned 2 
prominent, and to the others a subordinate part. This is the only form 
of the drama. Therefore, it cannot be denied that, to a certain eX 
tent, it is adapted to action and representation. 

From the peculiar form, however, of dramatic, in distinction from 
epic and lyric poetry, or even history—its division into acts and 
scenes, the regular and rapid succession of events, its distinct and 
prominent characters—nothing more can be argued, than that it 's 
accommodated to action, that it may be represented in the theatre 
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Strip it of its scenic apparatus and accompaniments—keep it from the 
stage—yet the power of comedy and the power of tragedy will still 
remain. ‘The elements of this power are naturalness and truth, which 
action can neither confer nor take away. How does the tinsel and 
glare of the theatre, the bronze lamps and gas lights, the profusion of 
figures and paintings, the gaudy curtain and the unknown wonders be- 
hind it, the fumes of the pit, mingled with the odors of choice per- 
fumes, subserve the true end of tragedy orcomedy’ ‘They only please 
or offend the senses—draw the attention from the play. ‘What has all 
this pageantry to do with purifying the affections by terror or pity, by 
mirth or laughter? What has it to do with exciting our sensibilities 
or passions, our sympathy, our like or dislike ’ Nothing at all. It 
serves to attract the illiterate throng that nightly go down to the pit to 
feast and exhilarate their gross senses, and as nightly retire to wallow 
in brutish lust and dissipation. They are too lazy or too sensual to 
read a drama and employ their imagination, and yo to the theatre to 
have the mental labor performed for them, or to while away an hour, 
which had passed more tedious or wretchedly elsewhere. : 

Theatrical exhibitions have been in the greatest demand at the pe- 
riod when a nation 1s beginning to taste the sweets of literary culture. 
They are a combination of the material with the intellectual. at which 
the ordinary spectator derives less pleasure from the beautiful crea- 
tions of the poet, than from the scenic docorations, music, and other 
accessories Which address themselves to the senses. They admire 
the productions of the artist and the tailor. ‘The fondness for pageants 
is characteristic of an early period of society, and the theatre 1s the 
most brilliant of pageants. With the progress of education and re- 
finement, men become less open to, or at least less dependent on the 
pleasures of sense, and seek their enjoyment in more elevated and 
purer sources. Thus it is, that instead of 


“ Sweating in the crowded theatre, squeezed 
And bored with elbow-points through both our sides,” 


as the sad minstrel of nature sings, we sit quietly at home, enjoying 
the pleasures of fiction around our own fire-sides, and the poem and 
the novel takes the place of the acted drama. However much we 
may lament the decline of dramatic writing, as one of the most beauti- 
ful specimens in the garden of literature, still it must be admitted to 
be both a symptom and a necessary consequence of the advance of 
civilization, when this decline is occasioned by the fall of the stage. 

It may be claimed that the scenery of the stage serves as a basis 
upon which the imagination is to work, and that these visible forms 
are a guide to a more pertect conceplion of the ideal and fanciful crea- 
tions of the poet. Is this at all necessary, is it the province of poetry’ 
If so, why not give us a visible representation of the ideal in all poetry 
and fiction? The moment you give a visible form, as perfect as art 
can design, to the fanciful conception of a poet, you take away all the 
charms of poetry and pervert its design. ‘These creations exist in 
the regions of fancy and cannot be brought within the region of sense. 
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Who was ever satisfied with any form, given to the Grecian maids, 
fawns or nymphs, that dwell in their ‘groves, on the margin of their 
streams and mossy banks of rills’ Who ever believed that the paper 
fairies and spirits of the theatre were the fairies and spirits of Shak. 
speare? Who has ever seen Ariel, or Puck and Pease Blossom, and 
thought them the attendants of Prospero, or the subjects of Oberon and 
Titania’? Poetry never designed that they should be seen, save through 
the medium of the lnagination, 

Who would wish to behold the artless Miranda, the fair partner of 
Ferdinand, at a game of chess’? Rather than resort to the theatre for 
such a spectacle, we would resort to some drawing-room in the city 
and play ourselves with queens. Who would converse with the 
gentle Desdemona, or behold Ophelia, “ rose of May,” a character too 
exquisitely touching to be dwelt upon, too delicate for a vulgar mind’ 
Who would be Romeo in the garden-scene, or in Friar Lawrence's 
cell? No one who would afterwards delight in reading these scenes, 
or in dwelling on them with his fancy. ‘These characters and scenes 
were never created for mortal gaze. 

We believe that the stage and its scenery 1s just as necessary in 
epic and lyric poetry and in history, as in dramatic writings. Mil- 
ton’s Eden is not more difficult for scenic representation, than the “Isle 
of Prospero.” You could cause the one to rise out of the ocean as easily 
as the other to appear on the land. ‘The world of Nature can furnish 
no parallel of either, much less the world of Art. You would be as 
successful in imitating the “ music of the Spheres” with a chime of 
bells, as the airy music of Prospero’s Isle by a chorus of flutes and 
fiddles. Curtains of painted trees and caverns, of rills and flowers, 
would transport the mind anywhere else than to the “ enchanted isle,” 
with its “ spirit dwellers and sea of turbulent waves and tempest-tossed 
vessel,” or to Eden, where 


“ From sapphire fount the crisped brooks, 
Rolling on orient pearls and sands of gold, 
With mazy error under pendant shades, 
Ran nectar, visiting each plant, and fed 
Flowers worthy of Paradise, which not nice art 
In beds and curious knots, but Nature boon, 
Poured forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain.” 


We would not object to a painting of either, the work of years, exe- 
cuted by the hands of a skillful artist; but the daubed curtains and 
pasteboard of the stage have no charms for us. In either scene, how- 
ever, we would trust Nature for a parallel, sooner than the hand of Art. 

History, with some profit and pleasure, might be illustrated by the 
scenic art. ‘lo do justice to its characters would be less difficult, 
while the manners, customs, and costumes of nations in all ages, re- 
presented on the stage, would give us a vivid conception of life in 
each period ; would furnish us, in some degree, with the only knowledge 
of men, and their mode of living, of life—its duties and relations. 
Even this knowledge might be better obtained from museums and gal- 
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leries of art, by the aid of the imagination, filling out the imperfect 
sketches of history, bringing men before us as they actually existed 
in all ages of the world, , 

We have thus endeavored to show how far short the painted and se ulp- 
_ d forms of the stage, poorly executed as the ‘vy must be, come of 
representing the ideal and fanciful images of a tine dram: itic poem, 
This showing of every thing levels all things to the senses and dis- 
penses with the imagination, the only faculty of the mind which can 

am ee be amy —the prine ipal lac ulty addressed, and the one 
which should be, of all, most exercised in reading dramatic poetry. 
For the stage we would substitute the imagination. ‘Those upon 
whose brain 

“ The dews of fancy never fell,” 


whose minds never beheld an image, only when conve yed by the eye, 
might as well read a proposition of Euclid as a play of Shakspe are. 
For them the one has as much beauty as the other, and perhaps lines 
and angle s more truth and be auty too. Those who are too lazy to em- 
ploy their imagination, we would point to such a figure and such a 
painting, representing such a scene and beauty of Shakspeare, as we 
treat children in learning them their alphabet, telling them ‘th: ut C 
stands for cat, D for dog, and S for spoon, always having a care ee 
these animals stand by their side, and that they have a spoon in their 
mouth. 

The child may eventually learn to make a distinction between the 
letter © and the black cat, between the crooked letter S and the crook- 
ed spoon; but your lazy play-goers wall never distinguish the fair 
actress of forty, with painted face and false hair, jeweled ear and 
braceleted arms, from Ophelia or Juliet, of the grace and simplicity of 
nature and of ‘ sweet sixteen.’ 

The stage and all its decorations may amuse and gratify a vulgar 
taste and exhilarate the spectators ; yet it confines the mind to visible 
forms, imperfect and distorted in themselves, thus giving a wrong im- 
pression of the objects intended to be repres nted, degrading the im- 
agination, corrupting the art of criticism, while it lowers rather than 
elevates our ideas of the poetry which it attempts to illustrate. 

We come now to consider the action of the Drama on the Stage ; how 
competent actors and actresses are to be Othellos, Lears, or Macbeths, 
. Juliets, Lady Macbeths, or Cleopatras ; how successful they are in 
deceiving the spectators, and how much they aid in underst: inding the 
play It is not necess: iry to prove that this exercise is not ple asing 
and exciting to the spectators ; that the acting conveys no instruction 
Where the play has never before been read; that, in fine, the drama can- 
not be represented on the stage ; but th: t the characters are perfect 
without action, and that a complete play is depe ndent for none of its 
excellence and final success upon the theatre. 

What do we require of an actor or actress ' That he or she be the 
person who 1s to be re presented on the stage. If Lear is to be acted, 
the actor must be Lear himself. We are not satisfied if, some re- 
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spects, he be Lear, or make us believe it even, if he resemble him 
nearly. He comes forth as Lear, and we expect to witness this bli 
tottering old man, “ staggering between the weight of attachment and 
the hurried movement of passion at his disappointment, like a tall shi 
driven about by the wind, buffeted by the furious waves, but that stil] 
rides above the storm, having its anchor fixed in the bottom of the sea.” 
We expect to see the ebb and flow of feeling, its pauses and feverish 
starts, its impatience of opposition, its haste to repel insinuation, the 
alternate contraction and dilation of the soul, its swollen grief, its hate. 
How nearly does the lame, limping actor, his frantic tone and gesture, 
equal Lear? What are the forced impulses and gusts of passion in- 
dicated by the distorted features of the human face, compared with the 
whirlwind and tempest raging in the mind of the actually insane Old 
Man’? Look at the ocean agitated by the tempest, painted upon cap. 
vas, and expect to see and hear thunder and lighting, the vast heavings 
and dashings of the surges, as soon as see Lear acted, and expect to 
behold his “ mind laid bare,” the explosions of his passions, storms that 
turn up and disclose to the bottom that sea, his mind with all its vast 
riches. Expect the canvas to reveal the acting cause of the ocean. 
tempest, as soon as the actor, the occasion of this storm of passion ia 
the mind of “ Old Lear.” Expect to see the wind raising the waves, 
as soon as ingratitude and cold neglect acting upon the filial hean 
of the aged man, making him 
* feel 
* How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child.” 


We would as soon look through a smoked glass to get a landscape 
view of the moon, as look at the workings of Lear’s great soul through 
the medium of flesh and blood. His soul does not animate the form 
on the stage ; his thoughts do not originate in the mind of the actor; 
nor is his heart the scene or seat of those tumultuous passions. The 
actor has no interest in or connection with the misfortunes of the poor 
old man ; his heart is not wrung with real grief at the petrified indiffer- 
ence of a natural child; he is not the old man turned out of door, nor 
do we pity him as we pity the Lear of Shakspeare. We know that 
his grief and hate is the result of previous training, and that as with 
the actor, the events have happened as often as the reading and re- 
hearsal, so he has often had the same feelings before. But with Lear 
the events are all new and unexpected, and the feelings which they 
are calculated to awaken, burst afresh from his heart. So far short 
of the real and actual must the player fall. He has, however, excited 
pity and terror in the spectators. This the reading of the dram 
would effect. If the events, the tragedy itself,do not awaken such 
feelings, the action can never. This power is peculiar to tragedy, not 
to action, which can only be a means of producing an effect. 

Now let Romeo and Juliet appear on the stage, and we shall haves 
love scene. Perhaps they are of one flesh and blood, man and wife, 
married at least. Their hair is false, may be their teeth, their com 
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plexion Is hone of their own, nor hearts either. Set them at work 
and bv degrees let them fall in love Pe rhaps they have been lovers 

» thousand times before—consequently they are acquainted with the 
work. ‘Their passions and affections have been so well tramed and 
exercised to the work that they will fall in love, even though there be 
as much affinity between their hearts, as between drops of oil and 
water. Juliet exclaims, on her first interview with Romeo 





* My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 
My love as deep.” 


This is the thrilling tide of pleasure, gushing from 
has never before felt the thrilling passion But the 
are not lovers ; the y may act, but the y do not feel, nor do they make 
the audience believe. Every thing in the intercourse hetween the 
real lovers speaks the real soul of pleasure, the high and healthy 
pulse of the passions ; the heart beats, the blood circulates and man- 
tles throughout. ‘The scene on the stage is no parallel of this 

painted blushes and hard-drawn sighs. ‘The conversation is all 
le irned and studiously delivered ; it does not vush forth fresh and 
heartfelt: so the whole scene is not the work of love, but of art and 
practice. For a parallel or illustration of these scenes, we would 
rather trust an exhibition in real life, the characters to be some yankee 
lad and yankee angel, than such an example on the stage, and 
actual experience than to either. You may find Romeo and Juliet in 
the garden, and at the window, on some summer night, 
never meet them on the stage. 

Much has been said of the patronage which the stage has bestowed 
upon dramatic literature. Without the stage, we are told, the drama 
would never have tlourished. This we are ne ‘ither r pre pare “ito assert 
ordeny. The stage has, perhaps, given the drama its peculiar form 
ind character ; whether this de ‘partment of literature would have ever 
been called into existence without its patronage, is a somewhat curi- 
ous and difficult question. It has, to a great extent, patronized plays 
of an inferior character. ‘The drama has been prostituted to the stage. 
There are, however, a few noble exceptions, and these alone have 
been preserved—these only are extensively known and read. This 
single fact, together with its immoral tendency, 1s sufficient testimony 
against its beneficial influence upon dramatic writing. Every thing 
vile and polluting, every thing opposed to virtue and religion, has at- 


tached itself to the theatre ; and even in its purity it has proved peril- 
ous to virtue. 


a heart which 
actor and actress 


Those 


but you will 


The stage never yet conferred immortality upon any genius, upon 
any drama. What has it done to preserve the produc tions of Euri- 
pides, Alschylus, or Sophocles’ They remain, not because they 
were acted, but that the 'y contain truth—th: it the y are the produc Hons 
of genius of the highest order. What has the stage done tor Shaks- 
peare, or what is it doing? It was profuse of its patronage of his 
Colemporaries, whose names are now never mentioned. Let him 


speak ror himself, alluding to his connection with the stage : 
vOL. xm 17 







































































































































ALABAMA. 
“ Oh, for my sake do with Fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmless deeds, 


That did not better for my life provide, 






Than public means, which puble custom breeds. 





Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 






And almost thence my nature is subdued 






To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand.” 





No man ever received more substantial gratitude of the public, or 
made the stage so popular, as did Lope de Vega of Spain. He was 
the idol of his countrymen, “sole monarch of the stage.” He fur. 
nished the theatre with eighteen hundred regular plays, and thereby 
amassed a fortune of seven o1 eight hundred thousand dollars. Of 
all his numerous dramas, says Prescott, one or two only retain pos- 
session of the stage, and few, very few, are now even read. In the 
same street in which dwelt this spoiled child of fortune, who, amid 
the caresses of the great and the lavish smiles of the public could 
complain that his merits were neglected, lived Cervantes, struggling 
under adversity, or, at least, earning a painful subsistence by the labors 
of his immortal pen The one, who gave his name to the age, has 
now fallen into neglect, even among his countrymen, while the fame 
of Cervantes, gathering strength with his time, has become the pride 
of his own nation, as his works still continue to be the delight of 
the whole civilized world. So let every drama, with the name of its 
author, perish, which is dependent for its merit or popularity upon the 
stage. 



















ALABAMA. 


May the heart that has turned, with the birds of our bowers, 






To a sunnier clime than this cold one of ours, 






But ring from its depths in a measure as free 





As their carol, her song, Alabama, to thee ! 






The passionate yearning 






Of Poesy turning 






Its twin-spirit, Beauty, to seek, may unseal 






Even Heaven's bright portals 






To glances of mortals ; 






Then why not its haunts 'mid the earthly reveal? 











They say, Alabama, the spirit of Song 

Is borne on the wings of thy zephyrs along ; 

That it solemnly sounds from the depths of thy glades, 

That it laughs in thy sunlight and sighs in thy shades. 
In the bright waters tripping, 

Where lilies are dipping 
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. 
Their fair pendant blossoms where silver waves play 
| ’ 
‘ And green leaves are glancing 
In sunlight, and dancing 


To melodies breathed in the Wind Spirit's lay. 





That Wind Spirit, sauciest elf! through thy bowers 
It frolics, coqueting, and kissing the flowers, 
Nor contented with these, all the bright summer through, 
Aspires to the hips of a lovelier hue, 

To the lips of thy daughters, 

Who roam by thy waters, 
And, watching the smiles mirror'd faithfully there, 

Might faney a Peri, 

Of wandering weary, 


Had loitered to gaze on her own beauty rare. 





They say there are gl ides "mid thy forests of pine, 


Where the rays of the noontide but tremblingly shine ; 
; A spot which the lovers might choose for their tryst, 
' Where the golden light mingles with vaporous mist ; 
, Where a thousand fair blossoms, 
, With odorous bosoms, 
. Look tenderly up from their nooks to the skies ; 
. And to Love's accents breathing, 
{ Their green boughs are wreathing 


Their leaflets together, in whispered replies. 














But holier memories, sacred to Faine, 
QO, fair Alabama, are linked with thy name 
: Here lie the dark haunts of the Indian race, 
And here they have left of their wanderings a trace 
Their mem'ry is living 
In legends, and giving 
1 A name, linked with deeds of the warriors bold, 
To hill, plain, and river, 
Enshrining forever 


The chiefs who beside them have wandered of old 














Thy winds, Alabama, their requiem shall sigh, 
Thy loveliest flowers o'er their resting-place lie; 

And here, to their haunts, and to Beauty's bright home, 
Shall the thoughts of the Minstrel, pilgrim-like, roam. 


Should nought else give pleasure, 


1 Thy name, a rich treasure, 
Would Ww ake the responses ot sony in her heart. 
What, then, shall she sing thee, 
: 


What bright fancies bring thee, 


When Fame, Song, and Beauty, in thee find a part’ 


VENICE. 


VENICE. 


‘Te history of no government can afford an object of greater inter. 
est to the historian, than that of Venice. Her early origin, her long. 
continued prosperity, and her late decay, as well as the striking 
peculiarities of her constituuonal history, render her an object of 
peculiar interest to the observers of the present day. Though her 
vlory has now departed, and her former influence is scarcely remem- 
be red, we can never forget that she once occupied a lofty station in 
the annals of European history. From that commanding eminence 
which she held so proudly, and for so many years, she observed th 
struggles which marked the beginnings of the kingdoms and states ot 
modern times, tovethe r with the death-throes of expiring empires 
Arising before the empire of Rome was swept away, her power sur- 
vived the blasting effects of the Gothie invasions, and emerged from 
the barbarity and confusion of those times with increased influenc: 
As a relic of former times, she presents in her history peculiarities oi 
which no other nation can boast; as the successful asserter of maritime 
supremacy, she long existed the wonder of her day ; while in the 
miserable gasp of her last agonies, she exposed the rottenness of her 
constitution and the wretched thread by which she had long been 
sustained 

The cause of her political longevity affords a fair field for the widest 
conjecture. The secrecy with which the machinery of state was 
shrouded, long rendered her the political Sphynx of Europe. Th 
existing circumstances which could enable her to maintain a show ol 
power, long after her actual strength was wasted, especially in times 
When the grasping ambition of rival potentates was casting a jealous 
eye on every thing that savored of weakness, will not appear evident 
from a superficial investigation, 

The situation of Venice among the islands and lagoons of the Adn- 
atic, gave an early importance to her commercial prospects. She 
found herself compelled by her peculiar position to turn her whole at- 
tention to commerce, and at that early period, when the science o! 
navigation was but litth known, and when the wide expanse of th 
sea was looked upon with dread, Venetian enterprise easily obtained 
that monopoly of trade, which is so conducive to prosperity. The 
Venetians, having gained this monopoly, acted on all occasions with 
an eve to their general prosperity. ‘Their merchants, composing @ 
aristocracy of wealth, could safely bid defiance to all attempt at rival: 
ry. The spirit of the age, moreover, was not favorable to the main- 
tenance ol a successtul competition. 


Maritime enterprise was 10 4 
great extent dormant :—the 


bold mind of a Columbus had not ye' 
marked out a new course for adventurers, nor enlisted the cupidity 
cotemporary nations, in searching for fancied Eldoradoes. Hence 


a lor years possessed a proud supremacy over the commercial 
world. - 


She was not naturally a warlike nation: but the growing power 0! 


envious states, the encroachments of neighboring kingdoms, the ¢oa- 
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ficting interests of the nations that sprung into existence and rose to 


power during her continuance ; and, finally, her own interest in main- 


taming her position, rendered the establishment of military forces 


necessary to her being. Yet Venice was never the aggressor, No 


matter how corrupt her internal affairs may have been, in her inter- 


course with foreign nations she maintained lair and openhanded 
ystice. Her arlike operations are found to have invariably com- 


menced 10 self-defense. Her wealth and prosperity provoke da gene- 
ral coalition of Europe against her, which she heroically and manfully 
resisted. ‘The very fact of her being invariably on the side of truth 
and justice In her foreign wars, affords us one reason for her success, 
for “truth is mighty and wall prevail.” 


The Crusades, too, exerted their influence in establishing the power 


of Venice, While this polttico-religious mania was spreading through- 


out Europe, her cooperation was secured, though not perhaps from a 
noble selt-devotion which characterized so many others. She found 
that her interests were too closely allied to the success or failure of 
this enterprise, for her to stand aloof. She saw with prophetic eye 
the dismemberment of the Eastern Empire, and the conse quent flood 
ol spoils that would accrue to her; and in case of the or cupation of 
Palestine by Christian Powers, she knew that her favorable situation 
would at once afford her ready access to the riches of the East. But 
her aid was to be bought, and the fourth Crusade was commenced by 
conquering Zara in Dalmatia, which was assigned to the Venetians as 
pay for their transports. From the pillage of Constantinople and the 
destruction of the Greek Empire, which resulted from this Crusade, 
the immense riches of the East were poured into the bosom of the Ve- 
netian republic. ‘This epoch may be considered as the palmy days of 
Venetian history. Her star was now in the ascendant, and for three 
hundred years it shone with increasing splendor, until eclipsed by the 
mavoidable imftluence of external events. 

But her glory was not to last. Continued prosperity has always 
en unknown in history, and Venice cannot boast of being an exe oP 
n Her decline and fall resulted not so much from the internal con- 
vulsions which sO often prove the ruin of state 8, 4s trom external 
events over which she had no control. Her commerce had given the 
first impulse to her prosperity ; upon this was her foundation laid ; and 
While that lucrative source of power remained to her, she could salely 
defy the machinations of her jealous enemies. But the progress of 
discovery could not be prevented ; anew direction was given to re- 
se irch, and Venice failed lo take the advantage of it which she ought 
The discovery of the passage to India around the Cape of Good Hope, 
brought the Portuguese into competition with her, and prevented her 
monopolizing the Indian trade. The discovery of America also did 
much to decrease her commercial influence, by turning the attention of 


the Ci\ thize d world to the inexhaustible resources ot the \\ estern Con- 
Ninent 


hi 


But these discoveries were not inconsistent with the growth 
of her power: had Venice turned her immense wealth into this new 
channel of adventure and speculation, she might now have existed and 
rivaled the proudest of Europe’s monarchies. 
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But her resources were wasting from other causes Ihe wars oj 


Charles V. and Francis |. acted as a leech upon the sickening body of 
the Venetian republic. ller wealth was diverted from its origina! 
channels, her losses aggravated, and her treasures consumed. Her 
declension from this time was slow, but sure. Her real decline and 
weakness Was known only to herself, Hler jealousy ol foreigners, and 
the absolute impossibility of their informing themselves of her actual 
state, render d her mane respect d at the very time when she was 
ready to fall from the slightest shock. ‘The ‘Turks too were gaining a 
fast hold upon her Eastern possessions, She was not able to with. 
stand the continual encroachments of these semi-barbarians ; nor did 
the confused state of Europe allow aid from other quarters. Yet she 
stood for some time as the bulwark of Christendom against their ip- 
vasions. ‘The defense of her last Eastern possessions was a struggl 
worthy of her former greatness ; but it was only the transient resus- 
citation of her ancient splendor, which shone for a moment and dis- 
appeared. During the last century of her existence, the name of th 
Venetian re public Was scarce ly mentioned as one of the powers oj 
Europe, and when the French entered her capital, they disclosed to 
the world the * baseless fabric” upon which her greatness rested. 
D. H., IR. 


MIDNIGHT. 


Tur busy world has sunk to rest, 
Oppressed with toil and care, 

And silence floats on noiweless wing 
Through all the midmght air ; 

The wind scarce stirs the aspen leaf, 
So gentle is its breath— 

Heav'n, earth, and sky seem now alike, 
The voiceless realm of death. 

Oh! in the hush of this still hour, 
What mem'ries round me throng, 

That whisper to my aching heart 


Sweetly as angel's song! 
y g £ 


Though now the path of life is dark, 
My heart with anguish wrung, 

It soothes my spirit to recall 
The years when I was young: 

Though those who now attend my steps 
Are formal all, and cold, 

Yet in my heart's deep chambers dwell 
The faithful friends of old. 

So then though hope may take its flight, 
And darkness shroud the sky, 

I'll smooth my pathway to the tomb 
With dreams of days gone by 
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PERICLES 





Some twenty-three hundred years ago, there was, on the peninsula 
( Greece, a little city, the capital of a small, rocky promontory. 


Its 
vreets Were narrow and crooked, its dws llings humble 


sand plain It 
had W om 4 but, compared with those oft I} iby hon, the VY were brut fences S 


1, 1 pu blic edifices ; but they would have be: n small indeed, 
he sid of the pyramids and the catacombs. Yet on this little city 


the eves of the world were fixed. The kings of the East had thought 
» add it to ther vast domains But their countles 
mav from Marathon and Salamis 










= hosts fled in dis- 


Yet Vth us had prouder names 
than these. Hler statesmen and her philosophers, he 





r artists and her 
poets, had made conquests in the domains of mind, far nobler than the 


most brilliant displays of physical strength and 
cause its inhabitants were endowed with 






courage, It was be- 


a manliness which could 
ook no disgrace, an energy which recognized no obstacle, an actin ity 


of * mind which knew no limits, and a taste which c lothed every thing 
ith its own idea of pe rflection, that that nook of land was a charmed 
t It Wis this whic h cloth d ene hi sterile clifl around with uSs0- 
cations Which have ever since made them sacred: which converted 
irid waste into the calm retreat of the Lyceum and the 
shades of Academus ; and which has created models of art and taste 
of which the least alteration is a defect. long did these noble quali- 
ties strive for the ascendency in their father-land, and when they were 
supplanted there, not even then did their intluence cease but they 
went forth to instruct and civilize every age and every « lime While 
reason can persuade and feeling stimulate, while liberty has advocates 
ind truth followers, while taste and fancy can please, so long will the 
name of Athens and the age of Pericles be 
nd the philosopher, the scholar and the artist 
We can well imagine the surprise of some curious traveler from 
\sia, who, impressed with the necessity of the power and grandeur 
1 the Great King to the prosperity of the Persian e mpire, had come 
toadmire this "EAAo¢g “EAAaoog, on learning that Athens needed no 
such august personification of her power Persons were, indeed, 
chosen to perform her subordinate trusts, but all laws were passed 
ind all cases decided by the Athenian people, or large assemblies 
chosen by lot from them. But he would soon learn that there was 
ne who, though in the rank of a citizen, had, by the mightiest of all 
nfluences, the power of intellect, earned the title of Prince of Greece 
The stranger might watch long on the road from his house to the 
council-chamber, without seeing him; but it was the only path he 
rod. And when he was pointed out to him, we can conceive with 
What incredulous surprise he would exclaim, Is that Pericles’ Hut 
ihe chanced to be in the Agora, when some great and doubtiul measure 
led Aim to the Bema, then would he learn why his countrymen had 
illed him the Olympian Jove. 
But it was not there alone that he would find tokens of the power 
tis wonderful man. Whether he strolled through the Parthenon 
' gazed on the Propylewa, whether he listened at the Odeum or 
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watched the busy workmen on the Long W alls,—every thing spake oj 
Pericles. Nor was his power limited to Athens alone. The cop. 
federacy formed to resist Persian agression had gladly conferred th, 
entire management of its affairs to the people over whom he had ac. 
quired the ascendency. They were arbiters of Greece, masters of 
the sea, the conquerors of Egypt, and the terror of Persia. Such 
were the Athenians as Pericles found them. 

Thirty years have passed away. That land is no longer a stranger 
to the invader’s footstep. Year after year have its fair fields beep 
ravaged to its very walls. ‘Those walls are crowded with an inactive. 
famishing populace, in whose ranks the pestilence is making fearful 
ravages. ‘I'he orator can no longer rouse them by pointing towards 
Salamis, for they remember that they owe the safety of the Pirweus to 
the remissness of their foes ; nor to Marathon, for the suburb of 
Acharnw lies between, and there hostile troops have encamped, and 
hostile trumpets have breathed defiance, unrebuked. 

Where now is Pericles’ ‘The plague has attacked him at last 
His friends move anxiously around his dying bed. His career is at 
an end. But what is the account he can render of it? Say, Pen.- 
cles, where are now those allies who would once have freely spent 
their blood and their treasure to defend the city whose interests they 
had identified with their own’ Can it be, that, instead of strength- 
ening this union, thou hast oppressed its members and squandered 
their resources, to cherish the pride and minister to the gratification of 
the Athenians, ull they have called hostile states to their aid! And 
where is that noble-minded people who once called this land their 
own’ Can it be, that whilst thou hast fed their arrogance, thou hast 
enervated their minds and inflamed their passions, by intoxicating 
them with amusements, and establishing premiums on idleness! Can 
it be, that to increase the momentary splendor of thy administration, 
thou hast done all this! Nay, could one man or one age effect it 
But, alas! it was so. He had called them from the plow and the oar, 
to lounge in the Agora, or applaud at tie theatre, till their taste had 
become vitiated and their judgment corrupt. He left them, the crea- 
tures of impulse, to murder their philosophers and banish their bene- 
factors. (nder the influence of his measures their spirit died away, 
ull they, whose sires had sought the pyramids of Memphis and the 
walls of Babylon to find fields for the exercise of their restless valor, 
could scarcely be roused, by the tongue of Demosthenes, to defend 
their altars and their homes. 

Had Pericles possessed other qualities of mind and heart, had he 
induced the Athenian people to incorporate subject states into their 
own, as another band of hardy, resolute men, on a neighboring penin- 
sula, had learned to do, in that case, classic Athens, and not barbarian 
Rome, might have been the Mistress of the World. But, then, his 
administration would have been but as the faint dawn, forgotten amid 
the splendors of the succeeding day ; and he chose rather to squander 
the resources at his command in giving to that administration a splen- 


dor which no succeeding prince or people could hope to equal ; and 
he accomplished his purpose. 
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* Forsan et hee olim meminisse juvabit.”"—Virew 


S:err poorly last night, and was harrassed by horrible dreams. I 
th uglit mvsell transported to a distant part ol the earth, 
ys an inhabitant of a city wholly made of glass 






and enrolled 
Every thing on 
which | cast my eyes was of the same material, exce pt my tellow- 

uzens. We lived in glass houses, rode in glass carriages drawn by 
glass horses, wore glass clothes, and ate glass food. | was be« oming 

ite contented with my novel situation, when I was informed that the 
city was at certain periods liable to the attacks of a terrible monster 
who resided in the neighborhood, and at the same time | learned that 
he had been recently preparing for an assault. A strange fear crept 
over me instantly, and | had hardly time to utter an exclamation of 
horror, before an apparition more frightful than any thing | had ever 
conceived burst on my vision. It was the being of whom | had just 
heard. Polyphemus,—described by Virgil in the words, 



















 Tpse arduus, altaque pulsat 
Sidera:” 


ind again— 





“ Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum,”’- 


was a pigmy and an exquisite, in comparison with him. 

But why attempt to describe what is indescribable! He rushed on 
swifter than the Shelbyville hurricane, of which | heard a Senior 
speak a few days before, prostrating every thing in his path. He 
seemed to be * berserker,” which, as | am intormed by a Senior, means 
ne under the influence of a kind of phrenzy, “ either arising from an 













excited imagination, or from the use of stimulating liquors.” Imagine 
immumerable worlds and systems, that cirele in himitless space, 
mposed of the materials of which our city was built—gravitation 


wihilated—the concussion, when these bodies met in their common 
entre, and were dashed each into an infinite number of atoms,—and 


i will have a faint conception of what occurred. Actuated, [ sup- 
e, by what my Senior friend calls the instinctive desire of self- 
preservation, | sprung from the spot where | was, and——found my- 


sell standing (nudus et solus) on the floor of my sanctum, confronted 
oy the end of a barber's pole, with a fresh breeze, seemingly from 
every point of the compass, blowing about me. 

Popping into my coal-closet, I spent the next two hours ina de- 

ightful state (horresco referens) of anxiety. But, all remaining quiet, 
ventured to crawl back to my couch, and was soon once more in the 
rms of Morhus. My slee Pp, howe ‘ver, Was not sound. At one time I 
lancied myself in a confined room, where | was hanging up by my 
ieels in the shape of a ham; and, through the dense smoke rolling up 
voL. rm 18 
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from burning brimstone and tobacco, | dimly perceived forms with 
horns and cloven feet, At another, | thought myself lying under thy 
cataract of Niagara, which seemed to pour from the spout of a hug, 
pump, and whenever | attempted to escape, a giant hand thrust ine 
back. At length, however, the clock struck three; my alarm my 
down, (L mean the alarm of my clock,) and [, supposing some ney 
calamity was about to befall me, and terrified by the tremendous clay. 
ter, was on my feet in an instant, flourishing the poker of the stove jy 
my right hand. But no enemy assailed me, and | soon recovered 





from my surprise. 

for three long hours I pored over my Algebra, but not an idea could 
| retain. Retrospective and prospective fear struggled for the mas. 
tery, and as day began to dawn, the latter gained the ascendeney 
Notwithstanding all my efforts, each equation connected itself with 
my dreams, and the following will serve for an example of the cur. 


rent of my thoughts : 
” 


Sor 24 
+ 25+ 3y+ 14b—--—2xK7TxKb— —*— (2423): - Sophomore and 


Oa 


barber's pale. 
Vita th4 
—1=flunk=my chance of receiving the Valedictory. 

2rd |? 

The hour for recitation at length arrived, and with a trembling 
heart | awaited my fate. The stoicism, of which I had more than 
once boasted to my companions, fled. ‘The fact that I had been called 
up on each of the two preceding days, furnished a faint hope that | 
would escape. 

The performances commenced. 


“ Omnium 





Versatur urna, seriis, ocyus 
Sors exitura”— Horace. 





“xpadia opiva Kaxrifer,” as ANschylus has it, which signifieth—as 
Shakspeare has translated it for the benefit of those who have not had 
a liberal education—* my seated heart knocks at my ribs.” The sol- 
emn silence was broken by the utterance of my name. What fol: 
lowed | know not. I was told, however, by a classmate, that | mad 
several desperate efforts to rise, but sunk back into my seat, foaming 
at the mouth, and into a stupor, from which I did not awake till | 
reached my room. 

Breakfast, of which I stood in great need, had a beneficial effect on 
the inner as well as the outer man ; so that after ambulating, as usual, 
for an hour, | applied myself with spirit to my forenoon lesson. Di 
turbed by no fears—for it was broad daylight, and I could arouse 4 
dozen classmates by a shrick,—lI got my lesson perfectly, and what !s 
more, made a perfect rush. 1 came very near choking, in the excite- 
ment of the moment, | was so anxious to produce an effect. The 
Tutor was impudent enough to ask me some questions on the passag* 
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| had recited, and I only missed four out of seven. | might animad- 
vert at length upon this barbarous custom, which must be a relict of 

‘dark ages, but wall content myself with the remark, that such 
quizzt. often spoils a good recitation. A man who has neither sense 
nor genius, might jabber off his lesson as fluently as a parrot, and pass 
jor a great scholar, were it not for this Procrustean bed, (how fond | 
un of the classics!) which brings every man to his proper length. 
‘That was a most unfortunate allusion, and has no application, | per- 
ceive; but it is a pity to spoil such a harmonious period, and there- 
fore | will leave it as it is. 

Aiter my customary walk of four miles, I proceeded to dinner, 
where | performed as creditably to myself as in the recitation-room 
| cannot but wonder at the boundless stores of knowledge exhibited 
hy the Seniors at our table. I do not understand half they say. | 
noted down the conversation this noon exactly as it occurred, for the 
purpose of studying its meaning more at my leisure,—for | never like 
to waste any time while eating. All were talking at once, of course, 
and the following is the result :— 

“In this syllogism, which 1s destructive and”—* divided into Intel- 
lect, Sensibilities, and Will”—* of the Mood Camestres, the major 
Hypothetical”—* 1s a necessary condition of man’s Moral Nature”— 
“for the Ginglymus, or hinge joint”—* is truly a Unit and personal 
Identity” —* is a humbug, and we assert that”—* Taste is refined feel- 
ing sought”"—“as an acidifier, or solvent”—“so that while the cu- 
mulo-stratus is abroad” —* Capital Punishment”—* is an original de- 
sire of the mind”—* connected closely with the phenomena of the 


Aurora Borealis”’—* and the brachiwus internus muscle.” Query 
ls it possible that a Freshman can ever become so learned? “ Labor 
omnia vinecit,” as saith the Roman. 


“* Large streams from little fountains flow, 
Great oaks from little acorns grow.” —Suaks. 


In such edifying conversation, the ten minutes with which I indulge 
myself at dinner passed rapidly away, and | hurried to my room, fired 
with anew ambition. Remembering the old saying, that the arrow 
of him who aims at the sun will fly higher than that of him who aims 
at an object on a level with himself, | am determined to set a Semor 
helore me as my model, and in all circumstances act as | suppose he 
would, 

\t the recitation this afternoon, | was requested to remain after the 
division was dismissed. I remembered that I had slept over not long 
tore, and I had heard that on such occasions the individual was ad- 
monished, and a letter detailing his misdemeanors was dispatched to 
his anxious friends. I fell on my knees before the Tutor, and began, 
“Dear Mr. ———., it was entirely accidental, and | promise that so 
long as | remain in College”—* You are requested,” said he, witha 
look testifving astonishment, and with a convulsive twitching of the 
muscles in the neighborhood of his mouth, “ you are requested to de- 
iver your bond, signed as the law directs, to the Treasurer.” How 
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does a man look when skulking off with a stolen sheep on his shou). 
der? How does he feel, when he inwardly wishes the earth would 
open and s vallow him up? Thus I looked, and thus l felt. 

Warm bread at tea! With a stoicism worthy of a Cato, I refrained 
from tasting it, remembering the injunction of the President, never tj 
eat food till it was at least twenty-four days old. The Seniors, as 
usual, spent the half-hour in discussing the question, “ What is the 
lesson for to-morrow morning ?” which was decided unanimously in 
the negative. 

At six o'clock, attended a meeting to consider the expediency of 
adopting a class cap. 1 was captivated at once with the idea, and 
made a speech of forty-three minutes’ duration. | After going some- 
what at length into the lustorical question, and citing numerous prece- 
dents from Greece and Rome, to cap the climax, I ended with the fol. 
lowing sentence, which | had elaborated at odd hours during the pre- 
ceding ten days. ‘The topic was, the possibility that some one from 
the town would take it into (on) his head to ridicule us :—* He who 
dares to commit such a capital offence, if captured, deserves decapita- 
tion. With myself as captain-general, we will sally out, armed cap- 
a-pie, and force the enemy to capitulate. (Cheers.) I had rather, at 
any time, serve in such a capacity than eat a capon. ‘ Capitis mih 
eapilly’ (in the words of the poet) must be capped.” I sunk into my 
seat exhausted, amid thunders of silence, and it was voted, without a 
dissenting voice, that the class have a cap. 

And now here | sit, a wonder to myself, at the close of such an 
eventful day. My door is micely barricaded with table and chairs, 
while the poker is lying at hand. for the present | have transformed 
my clothes-press into a dormitory, and intend to personate Napoleon, 
who often slept booted and spurred. 

Wonder if Susan thinks of me yet ’ | tremble when I call to mind 
the saying ol my school-day friend, Virgil— 





* Varium et mutabile semper 


Femina.” 
Hark! I thought I heard a footstep. No! 


“Twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o’er the stony street.” 


Really, my ideas are becoming confused, and I nervous and sleepy 
Vale(')dictory. 
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Death has once more thinned our ranks and caused us all to mourn. The thorough 


scholar, the agreeable companion, the generous friend, is gone. Full of health, and 
buoyant with hope, H. D. Converse was rejoicing among us one week, and the next 
he was in the grave. What more impressive Commentary on the brevity and uncer- 
tainty of life ! 
“Oh! what is life ’—"Tis like the bow 
That glistens in the sky 
We love to see its « olors glow 
But while we look they die! 
Life fails as soon; to-day ‘tis here 


‘To-morrow it may disappear.” 


Accompanying the verses entitled * Alabama,” was a note from the fair authoress. 
Author what? do our readers exclaim, with eves and hands uplifted toheaven. Your 
senses do not deceive you, neither is the “ devil” to blame for a misprint. We mean 
as we write, authoress. ‘The editors of the “ Yale Literary” corresponding with the 
ladies! Yea, verily, we have condescended to waste now and then a few moments of 
our precious time in that employment. But, come, step into this private corner, (pro- 
cul, © procul este profani,) and we will introduce you to Miss * Florette” herself 

There, isn't that a nice little note, so neatly folded, and so elegantly written’ 
What a delicate hand must have wielded the pen! What a fairy form bent over the 
page! What an angel spirit breathed the inspired ideas ! 


Bless me! we had forgotten that we are not alone. Did we utter any exclama- 


tions, reader’? If so, pardon us. The cares and anxieties of editorship have made 
us at times quite absent-minded, and we hardly know what we utter. 
and we will then subjoin a few remarks. 


Read, however, 


“TO THE QUINTUMVIRATE OF THE FRATERNITY EDITORIAL 


*“Gentlemen,—Does the invitation on the back leaf of the ‘ Yale Literary,’ viz. 
‘All who have a song to sing, Kc. shall receive from us a hearty welcome and just 
consideration,’ apply to the sterner sex only; or do you graciously include in that 
courteous appeal, any of the fair ones who may be afflicted with a scribbling propen- 
sity’ ‘Tradition affirms that in the olden time the effusions of sundry damsels found 
their way into the Yal. Literary—that ‘ Florence of Savoy’ suddenly found herself 
among profound disquisitions, mathematical propositions, and all those deep mysteries 
of which we poor daughters of Eve are suspected to be as ignorant as — as a 
Freshman of the cause of the disinterested attentions of a Sophomore. * * * * 

“ But I am intruding upon your valuable time. Burdened as you are by the multi- 
tudinous cares of editors, forgive the unwonted trespass. I place the following lines at 
your disposal. Do not, gentlemen, with your characteristic gallantry, seriously wound 
your consciences by inflicting upon the public anything unworthy the high tone of the 
Magazine ; and if it (the article) does not meet the sunlight of your favor, let it see 
the light of its own conflagration. If accepted, I commend it to such of your read- 
ers as have survived the ‘ Ballad of Brookfield.’ 


“ Respectfully, Fionerte.” 
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Such is the note, ‘so much of it as can be shown to the public eye,) “ verbatim et 
literatim et punctuatiun a 

“ Florette” may rest assured that we do not inc lude in the invitation on the cover, 
‘any of the fair oues who,” &e., but only those who, like herself, are worthy of such 
distinguished hon The voice of “ tradition” is too uncertain, we think, to be relied 
on in a matter of such vital importance as the present. Moreover, we are too inde. 
pendent to pay any re gard whatever to the custome established by our illustrious pre. 
decessors. The stars denote—Can you guess, reader’ Only a few omitted sentences, 
in which we were addressed as persons of the highest genius, and various hints were 
thrown out in praise of our personal appearance Now we, by our editorial gravity, 
are far from being vain, but since we read the sentences to which we refer, we have 
detected ourselves once or twice stroking our chin, with a most complacent smile, be. 
fore the mirror. We have only time to call the attention of the reader to the delicate 
compliment paid us in the latter part of the note, to beg the pardon of the fair writer 
for inserting what was perhaps intended as a private communication, to thank her for 
her beautiful lines, and, would that we could say, to request “ more of the same sort,” 
but the genius of our Magazine forbids. 


DIARY OF THE EDITOR, 

Feb. 7th, 1848.—Awokoe this morning with an unusual feeling of depression about 
the heart. After considering several unsatisfactory reasons, we remembered that 
during the week the Yale Literary must be furnished with some thirty or forty pages. 
Our reflections deprived us wholly of an appetite, and friends were anxious to know 
the cause of our indisposition. In the evening received the following verses, prefaced 
with these remarks 


5 


Mesers. Editors,—The first verse of the inclosed Epic (the author has not studied 


the XLII Lecture of Blair's Rhetoric) was written one morning on the end of Long 


Wharf, while the eastern sky was mantled with rosy blushes, and the golden crested 
waves were rolling in from the Sound I felt sublime, and, mounting Pegasus, 
was soon soaring in the upper regions. ‘The last stanza was elaborated in my sane- 
tum one evening, while reflecting on the misery of being compelled to attend morning 
prayers 

MORNING, 


“ Hie est sed passus inter sublime et ridiculosum,”* 


Hasting from his dusky cavern, 
Bright Apollo smiles on earth ; 

Chasing gloom-creating darkness, 
As at young Terra’s birth: 

Up the skiey steep his coursers 
Swiftly drag his golden car, 

More impetuous in their movements 
Than fiery steeds of war. 


Issuing from their gloomy chambers, 
Sleepy students rub their eyes ; 


Muttering, with soprano voices, 


“* How early we must rise '” 
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Rushing to their matin duties 
I see them hurry by 
Charybdis-like, each mouth is stretched, 
And * Morning” is the « ry. 
‘th.— While walking to the Post Office this forenoon, kept a sharp look-out for the 


mrinter. We begin to consider him our mitural (hems W © soon descried him 


irching leisurely before us at a lit: distance, and checked our pedes-trana. 


Whether he was aware of our proximity or not, we are unable to determine, (and we 
't dare to inquire, you know, but he proceeded at a most provok ingly slow 
At length, “nos servavit \pol 0,” by suggesting the « \pediency of bolting 
i cross street, and taking a circuit to reach Coll g 
fF iving no lessons (edilors are not exempt trom the common ile of life, as 
opie seem lo suppose) to-day, we spent the forenoon in projecting seve ral mag- 
it articles,” which would no doubt have created a sensation in our litte world. 
flernoon was wasted in scratching our head in vain for ideas, and the evening 
weed in deploring misspent time. We were most successful in planning the * Life 
Adventures of Job Forgusson, done into Spenserian verse, XXIX Cantos, each 
Stanzas.’ ‘The following are some of the subjects to be treated of * Tlow Job 
spent his four years at College,” “ How he fell in love with his washer-woman,” 
* How he succeeded in practising law,” “ How he died,” and “ How he is remem 
wred with affection, and frequently me niioned with reverence, wherever he was 
known.” "The work contemplated may be surpassed in size by * Dr. Nares’ Memoirs 
of Lord Burghley,” but not in interest by anything ever before published. ‘Those who 
wish to subscribe for it, must hand in their names socn, for the number of Copies is 
mited to &7,000, 
l0th.—Had the “ blues ;” spent the day in making faces at ourselves in the glass, 
and invoking imprecations on the hour wherein we were born 
lith—His Satanic Majesty more urgent than ever to-day. He supposes us 
* Aigeon qualis, centum cui brachia dicunt 


Centenasque manus,” 


and fifty heads too. Called on him in the afternoon, when he inquired if he was to 


call the present the January No. Such a tone of voice! and such a look ! 


“Who sees it once shal seo't more 
Vorever undescribed 
Received the following * Impromptu to Prex. Day.” which does more honor to the 
uithor'’s heart than to his head. In spite of all our efforts, we could not manufacture 
nile for the pun embodied in the last two lines The sentiment of the piece, we 
ow, isthe sentiment of every read rof the Yale Literary, and therefore we give # 
‘ showing.” 
Hail, father! versed in ancient lore, 
In modern science skilled ; 
Who hast for many a weary year 
The fields of knowledge tiled! 
Though dimness has o’erspread thine eyes 
And weakness seized thy trame, 
The sons of Yale will ne'er forget 


Thy worthy, honored name. 
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And when age after age has passed, 
And Time himself grown gray, 
No night shall come to hide the light 


Of this our glorious Day. 


12%h.—Contributions flock in by the score, now when it is too late to insert them in 
the present No. ‘Tne editor of the ensuing No. just peeped over our shoulder at the 
last sentence, and 
‘Grinn'd horrnbile a ghastly smile, to hear 
His famine should be till'd.” 
The Muses smile, as you will perceive by the following specimen. 
PONNET. 
O what delight to roam mid forests deep, 
And view the face of Nature, calm and fair, 
With hearts disturbed by no dark thought of care, 
But more serene than guiltless childhood’s sleep ! 
To wander where the zephyrs gently sweep, 
And gather flowers of heav'nly tint and rare, 
To weave a garland for the golden hair 
Of bright-eyed maiden! Or, trom lofty steep, 
To watch the gath’ring storm on whirlwind wings, 
Careering madly through the dark’ning sky— 
The angry breath of Him who reigns on high. 
Then terror enters not my placid soul 
I place my trust in Grod, who rules all things, 
And smile when lighthings flash and thunders roll. 


The author of the preceding, remarks: “ This is the first sonnet I ever attempted. 
I detest them, and can see little of the beauty of poetry in the most of them.” His 
first proposition expresses a truth which he need not have troubled himself to utter 


We agree with him in the second, if he has furnished us a fair sample. 
reader ' 


Don't you, 


The following typographical errors occur on pp. 70 and 71, which, by mistake, 
were not examined by usin the proof. TP. 70, 


1.2, for ** Assault” read “ Assaults ;" 
1. 32, for “ left” read * lift :” 1. 33, insert “ to” 
after * Them ;" |. 46, for “ leaded” read “ leaden,” and for “ rings” read “ wings” 


,* » anil ” : “ mh - * “ Tr) ‘ 
P. 71, 1. 2, for “ honored” read “ honeyed ¢”° |. 7, for glory” read “ gory ;” |. 21, for 
* Edumea’s” read * Idumea's :” 


|. 14, for * beasts” read “* breasts :” 


|. 27, for “ empire” read “ emprise.” 





